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no particular community status, a change which John, in particular, felt most keenly.
He was no longer a minister's son, and people did not put themselves out to be nice
to him. He began to feel sorry for himself, to imagine that people looked down upon
him. He was lonely and unhappy, and after three years of this he grew rebellious
and ran away to a near-by city. He secured a job as an elevator boy and entered high
school as soon as he had sufficient funds for the books and small fees.
He made good grades in all his work but speech. He could not face the class, and
his stammering began to affect his success in other classes. He had lost his former
self-confidence.
His speech teacher and the clinical psychologist both interviewed him. It was
indicated to him that he had superior intellectual ability (as measured by'a group
intelligence test), that he had moderately good looks, and that despite his reticence
he made friends rather easily. His bitterness toward his uncle and aunt were shown
to. be largely of his own imagination. It was pointed out to him that they had done
the best they could. It was stressed that one of such excellent abilities and with
sufficient drive to seek further education on his own responsibility had no reason to
feel ashamed of his need to work his way through school, or for his lowly social
status. This interest in him and the confidential relationship built up between tin.
clinical psychologist and the boy helped restore his self-esteem. Both the clinician and
the speech 'teacher helped him to overcome his stammering and stage fright. And,
while they were offering technical advice regarding his speech, they reiterated his
assets in the way of ability and pointed out that his reorientation was largely a matter
of his own determination.
Within a few weeks he had shown considerable improvement. He made more
friends, joined a debating society, and in his senior year was the leading debater in
the school. When he graduated from high school, his prospects were good for going
on to college, even though he would have to support himself. He had regained his
self-reliance and had developed an aspiration in keeping with his superior ability.
In this instance, loss of family and of the supporting high social status
produced a sense of inadequacy and a loss of self-confidence. The case
indicates the close relationship between external support and attitudes,
.traits, and roles. John, despite his excellent home training, was in no way
prepared to meet the crisis which faced him at the coming of puberty.
Within the orbit of his family, church, and small community he had
been well adjusted. With the loss of social prestige-, he had difficulty in
reorientating himself. But high intellectual ability and congenial treat-
ment from his teachers did much to bring about a change in his con-
ception of his role and status and put him again on the road to an ade-
quate adjustment.
From such cases as those just presented, as from many others which
could be presented, it is clear that both home and school contribute to
the success or failure of the child's educational performance. Schoolwork
in the past centered chiefly in the intellectual acquirements of knowl-
edge and special skills, but it is becoming increasingly evident that the